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SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT FROM SUBCOMMITTEE INVESTI- 
GATING SUBVERSIVE INFILTRATION IN THE TELEGRAPH 
INDUSTRY 


On August 6, 1951, the subcommittee issued a progress report which 
was accompan ied by testimony respecting the American Communica- 
tions Association which s presently certified by the National Labor 
Relations Board as the bargaining agent for about 6,500 persons 
engaged in communications work in the employ of a number of com- 
panies in the New York area. The testimony which accompanied 
the progress report of August 6, 1951, develope ‘d the following points 

|. The American Communications Association was expelled from 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations in the spring of 1950 | because 


the policies and activities of the ACA are consistently directed toward the achieve- 
ment of the program and the purposes of the Communist Party rather than the 
objectives and policies set forth in the CIO constitution. 

2. Witnesses before the subcommittee identified the following 
officers of the American Communications Association as Communists 
or former Communists: Joseph P. Selly, international president; 
Joseph F. Kehoe, international secretary-treasurer; Dominick Panza, 
international vice president; Louis Siebenberg, international executive 
board member; Charles L. Silberman, editor of ACA News and 
publicity director; Alfred Doumar, secretary-treasurer, local 40; and 
Mrs. Mollie Townsend, recording and corresponding secretary, local 40 

Kach of the foregoing officers testified before the subcommittee in 
response to a subpena, but as the testimony shows, all declined to 
answer questions with respect to Communist affillations or activities 
3. Within the various installations in which the American Commu- 
nications Association operates there are between 500 and 600 shop 
pline of the officials of the American Communications Associa 

t. Witness Joseph T. Lenahan, who is a testing and regulating 
technician of the Western Union Telegraph Co., testified that teeh- 
nicians Who are members of the American Communic \ 


Lions ZASSOCcIi- 
tion have aecess to commu itions which are directed over lines which 


stewards who represent the association and who are under the disci- 


are used exclusively by feta ceaiaidieadt cia of the United States 
CGrovernment. 

5. Witness Helen Yewell, a Western Union emplovee, testified that 
While she was a member of the Communist Party and a member of the 
American Communications Association she had seen in the course of 
her work as an emplovee of the Western Union Co. messages of Gov- 
ernment agencies labeled restricted. 

6. Several witnesses testified with respect to the potential danger to 
the communieations facilities of the United States thro ugh sa botace 
and through the interception of messages. 

* + * * 4 * . 

The supplemental record which is being transmitted herewith 
consists of the testimony of three former executive board members of 
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local 40 of the American Communications Association in New York 
City. In addition to substantiating the testimony which was pre- 
viously released with respect to the Communist control of the American 
Communications Association, the instant testimony is to the effect 
that the Communist officials of the American Communications 
Association have been able to perpetuate themselves in oflice by 


fraudulent practices 1n the 


election of officers of the union. These 
fraudulent practices included the destruction of ballots of members of 
the union and the substitution of ballots which had been marked for a 
slate of candidates designated by the Communist leadership. 


Winurs Smitru, Chairman. 
Pat McCarran. 
Wittiam E. JENNER. 





SUPPLEMENTARY HEARING ON SUBVERSIVE INFILTRA- 
TION IN THE TELEGRAPH INDUSTRY 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 22, 1952 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SuspcomMMi?rree To INVESTIGATE THE ADMINIS- 
[RATION OF THE INTERNAL Securiry Act AND 
Oruer INTERNAL Securtry Laws, or THE Com- 
MITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D. C. 
ie subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 155, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Willis Smith presiding. 

Present: Senator Smith. 

Also present: Richard Arens, staff director; Mitchel M. Carter, 
investigator; and Winton H. King, investigator. 

Senator SmirH. The committee will come to order. 

Do each of vou solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give in 
this hearing being conducted by the subcommittee of the Judiciary 
Committee of the United States Senate shall be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. A ACOBSEN., I do 

Mir. Ryan. I do. 


Mr. Wauuis. I do. 


rr} 
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TESTIMONY OF LOUIS WALLIS, JAMES P. RYAN, AND WALTER 
J. JACOBSEN, WESTERN UNION, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Arens. Mr. Chairman, this session today is for the purpose of 
taking additional testimony of the project of subversive infiltration 
in the telegraph industry, and is supplementary to the testimony 
which was taken during May and June of 1951 and which, together 
with a progress report, was released by a task force of the Internal 
Security Subcommittee. 

Mr. Wallis, will you kindly identify yourself by your full name, 
your residence, and your occupation? 

Mr. Wauuts. Louis Wallis, 270 Parkside Avenue, Brooklyn 26, 
N. Y. I am branch office manager, employed by Western Union in 
New York 

Mr. Arens. And you are appearing today in response to a subpena 
which was served upon you? 

Mr. Wauuis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arens. Will you kindly give us a brief description of your 
employment duties with Western Union? 

Mr. Warns. I am at present managing a branch office at 533 
Nostrand Avenue, in Brooklyn, and I am in complete charge of the 
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office, including its clerical staff and messenger staff, supervising the 
work and the payrolls, responsible for the speed of service and service 
to the public in general on incoming and outgoing telegrams. 

Mr. Arens. Are you now or have you ever been affiliated with the 
American Communications Association? 

Mr. Wauurs. | am now affiliated with them, and I have been for 
the past 10 years 

Mr. Arens. Would you kindly identify the American Communica- 
tions Association? 

Mr. Watuts. It is a union with headquarters at 5 Beekman Street, 
New York City, and I am a member of local No. 40 of that union, 
which is the bargaining agent for the Western Union employees in 
the metropolitan area 

Mr. Arens. OF New York City? 

Mr. Wauuts. Of New York City. 

Mr. Arens. Have you ever held office in local No. 40 of the 
American Communications Association? 

Mr. Watuts. Yes; | have been an officer continually for the past 
6 years, until November 2, 1951, when I resigned as executive board 
member in the commercial department 

Mr. Arens. And what precipitated your resignation? 

Mr. Wauuts. I felt for the past 2 vears at least that the union was 
doing nothing for the employees; that [ couldn’t go along with its 
policies because of what I thought to be the improper stand on national 
matters, its political affiliations, which I came to believe were not in 
the best interests of our country 


Mr. Arens. Would you pause right there, please, Mr. Wallis, to 


elaborate on what you mean Hy the political activities of the union 
or political philosophy of the union? 

Mr. Wants. Well, 1 joined the union when it was affiliated with 
the CLO beeause of the fact that I have been an employee of Western 
Union for almost 30 years—-29'4 to be exact—and have gone through 
the depression 1) Western [ nion | realized that we needed 2 eood 


union in the company to stabilize wages and be of general benefit to 
its emplovees 

I joined, as I said, because it was affilated with the CLO, and because 
[ believed that the CLO policy was a good one. However, after 
working—and my record in the union speaks for itself—as a very 
militant member of that organization, having participated in the 1946 
strike, and I was also one of the employees who were suspended in the 
cable strike in 1948 for refusing to handle what was termed ‘‘hot 
traffic’’—there were only 62 out of a total of about 5,000 in the 
bargaining unit who were affected that way and | was one of them 
| had been active continually during those 6 vears that I was executive 
board member and chief steward in my department 

Now, I realized, because of certain happenings and because of cer- 
tain approaches by officers of the union toward me, that the American 
Communications Association was definitely pro-Communist; and, 
since that was de¢ idedl]y not the purpose for which I joined the union, 
I decided to do something about it 

Mr. Argens. What led vou to believe that the American Communi- 
cations Association, or the leadership of the American Communications 
Association, was pro-Communist? 
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Mr. Wauuts. I had been hearing and reading a lot, in the first place, 
and it actually struck home approximately 3 years ago following a 
short meeting that we had at 5 Beekman Street, and presided over by 
Mr. Charles Silberman. I believe his full name is Charles L. 
Silberman. 

Mr. Silberman asked me to remain behind following the meeting 
which I did. 

Mr. Arens. Would you kindly identify Mr. Silberman? 

Mr. Wanuts. Mr. Silberman is the editor of the ACA publication, 
The ACA News, published monthly. 

Mr. Arens. Proceed, if you please. 

Mr. Wauuts. Following the meeting, | went down in the elevator 
with Mr. Silberman to the street floor, and he put his arm around me 
as we got into the street, and he said, ‘‘Lou, how about joining the 
party?” 

I was somewhat surprised. I wasn’t expecting anything like that, 
and I guess, just because it is a normal reaction or reflex, I said, 

“What party?” He said, “the Communist Party.”’ 

Mr. Arens. So that the record is clear, identify the time of this 
conversation. 

Mr. Wauuts. Well, it was in the early evening, and I do not recall 
the exact date, but | would say it was either in December 1948 or 
early in January 1949. 

[ was surprised at this suggestion, and I didn’t want to antagonize 
Mr. Silberman or get into any lengthy discussion. I merely dismissed 
it with the statement that I was not interested. Mr. Silberman 
suggested that I think it over. 

Mr. Arens. Who is Mollie Townsend? 

Mr. W ALLIS. Mollie Townsend is the recording secretary of local 
No. 40, American Communications Association. 

Mr. Arens. Have you ever had any conversations with Mollie 
Townsend with reference to the Communist Party? 

Mr. Wauuts. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Argens. Would you kindly relate those conversations? 

Mr. Wauuts. About a week or two following the proposal made to 
me by Mr. Silberman, I arrived at the union office at 5 Beekman Street 
a little early one evening for an executive board meeting. Besides 
two or three people in the office employed by the local for office work, 
Mollie Townsend was the only other person there. 

She asked me to step into her office for a moment, and we went 
into her office and she closed the door. She said that I was doing 
very good work for the union, and she thought it would be a good ides 
if | became more active. 

She asked me the same question that Mr. Silberman asked me a 
short time previously, “How about joining the Communist Party?” 

[ flatly stated that I was not interested in joming the Communist 
Party, that I was only interested in the work I was doing for the 
employees of Western Union in Non York, because | thought I was 
doing the right thing for them, and it had nothing to do, as far as I 
was concerned, with any political party. 

I also stated that [ had given the same reply to Mr.,Silberman about 
a week or two previously. She said, ‘Well, | thought you were 
thinking it over.”’ 
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Mrs. Townsend then suggested that I take an active part in the 
political field and, after saying again that she thought I could be of 
considerable help in that field, that if I became active she would try 
to arrange it so that I could run for councilman in the Borough of 
Brooklyn, my home borough. 

She mentioned at that time that I would run on the American Labor 
Party ticket. I realized that undoubtedly the leadership of my union 
was mistaking my militancy for radicalism, and I declared that |] 
was not interested in affiliating myself with the Communist Party 
or following any suggestions along those lines. 

Mr. Arens. Did you have occasion, Mr. Wallis, to attend the 
National Civil Rights Legislative Conference in January of 1949 in 
Washington? 

Mr. Waxuts. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Arens. Would you tell us about the conference? 

Mr. Wa urs. At an executive board meeting, just prior to this 
conference, I was selected to go to Washington as one of the delegates 
from my local to participate in some action or activity in connection 
with repealing the Taft-Hartleyv law. 

I do not recall at this time whether or not the words “civil rights” 
were used, but I was interested because of the thought that it had 
something to do with the Taft-Hartley law, and I had been a delegate 
from my union on a few other occasions prior to that time. 

I appeared before the FCC on hearings regarding the welfare of the 
people in the telegraph industry. I had gone on a delegation before 
the War Labor Board regarding wages, and one or two other occasions. 

Another delegate to that conference was Mollie Townsend, recording 
secretary of local 40, ACA. I accompanied Mrs. Townsend to Wash- 
ington by train 

During the 4-hour train trip, we discussed several matters, and she 
then again brought up the suggestion that I join the Communist 
Party. 

Mr. Arens. Did she at any time identify herself to you as a member 
of the party, the Communist Party? 

Mr. Wauuts. Yes, she did. She did on that train to Washington, 
which was about the 16th, I believe it was the 16th, of January. It 
was the day before the conference was scheduled to begin. That was 
in 1949, 

During the conversation she did not put her suggestion as strongly 
as she did the first time, but she spent most of the discussion explaining 
about the wonderful things that the Communist Party was doing for 
the working people in this country. 

She also stated that she herself had been working during the de- 
pression in Washington, D. C., and that she had been kicked around 
quite a bit like the rest of the workers, and it was during that time 
that she found out that her salvation lay in joining the Communist 
Party. 

She stated to me at that time that she joined the Communist 
Party in Washington, D. C. 

The following morning, I was instructed to report to a labor hall 
at 523 New Jersey Avenue, NW., Washington, D. C., on January 17, 
1949. As I approached the hall I saw Mr. Dominick Panza, vice 
president of ACA in charge of the telegraph department, walking into 
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the hall about 20 or 30 feet ahead of me. We went into the hall 
together. 
Whe n I got into the lobby of the hall, I was directed to a table 


‘where people were checking the delegates into the conference. I was 


asked several questions, and I was asked to sign an admittance form 
stating my union affiliation and official capacity in the union. 

I was told at that time that my sane ‘fee, which is required 
from each delegate, had already been paid by the American Com- 
munications Associ: ition, and I was given this badge which I now have 
in my hand and a clip to clip to my coat, and which was to be worn in 
the hall during the sessions. 

Upon reading this card, I was somewhat surprised to find out that 
there were a lot of things on the card that were not mentioned to me 
when I was appointed to go on this delegation. ‘This card contained 
several items in a program, and most of these items are something that 
I am not concerned about. Had I known that this was the purpose 
for which I was coming to Washington, I would have felt differently 
about attending this conference because I don’t think that the purpose 
of that conference was in the best interests of my fellow employees in 
New York City, and definitely did not have anything to do with the 
working conditions of my fellow workers, which I was concerned with 
at the time. 

Mr. Arens. The items, I assume, that you are speaking of with 
reference to the card are the items “No Mundt-Nixon law. Dismiss 
the indictment of Communist Party leaders. Revoke the Loyalty 
order.”’ Is that what you are speaking about? 

Mr. Wauuts. Yes. The last two are the ones which I mean, and 
I certainly had no intention of being connected with anything of that 
kind. 

You will also notice on there it says something about the repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley law. That is what I was interested in. 

As the conference went along, the Taft-Hartley law repeal was 
hardly mentioned. But there was a great deal of discussion and speech- 
making in connection with the other items that we just discussed, 
namely, the request to dismiss the indictment of the Communist 
Party leaders and the revocation of the loyalty pledge. 

Mr. Arens. TI he card which vou have just re ferred to will be marked 
“Wallis Exhibit 1” and will be filed with this committee. 

(The document referred to was marked “Wallis Exbibit 1,’ and is 
filed with the committee.) 

Mr. Arens. Now, Mr. Wallis, who were the speakers at this Na- 
tional Civil Rights Legislative Conference? 

Mr. Wautts. I do not recall whether they had a list of speakers, 
but as I entered the hall I was given these sheets which I now have 
in my hand. One is called the fact sheet, one is called an instruction 
sheet, aud the third one is a resolution headed ‘‘Persecution of political 
minorities.” 

The fact sbeet and the instruction sheet are dated January 18, and 
the resolution is dated January 17, 1949. 

Mr. Arens. The documents to which you have just alluded will be 
marked ‘‘Wallis Exhibits 2, 3, and 4,” and will be filed for reference 
by the committee. 
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(The documents referred to were marked ‘Wallis Exhibits 2, 3, 
and 4,” and are filed with the committee.) 

Mr. ARENS. Proceed, if you please. 

Mr. Watts. I read the fact sheet, and it has seven items on the 
two-page program. I was interested in some of them because they 
had to do, of course, with the Taft-Hartley law, and one or two other 
matters, and then ; noticed item 7, which is the last item in the group, 
and which is headed ‘Dismissal of the indictments against the 12 Com- 
munist leaders.” 

Of course, it speaks for itself. It is a statement to the effect that 
we must do everything that we can to see that these Communist 
leaders are completel ly exonerated and it urges that we get in touch 
with ovr people back home and get ta to write to their Congress- 
men and Senator to issue a state ment nate ipon the President and 
the Attor ney Creneral to se elk the a lismissal ol these indictments against 
the ¢ mmunist leader rs 

The instruction sheet is just a normal instruction sheet, except that 

has instructions not to speak to newspaper men, and “do not make 
any statement revarding this m etinge,”’ and that they will take care 
of any statements themselves the leadership of this conference would 
be the only ones permitte <1 to issue statements 

The resolution which interests me a great deal is a lengthy one, 
two pages, and it is a resolution demanding the dismissal of the mdict- 
ments against the Communist Party leaders, and claims that this 
indictment is a subversion of the Constitution of the United States. 

The conference started that morning, and the first speaker, I believe, 
or one of the first srommens, was a Mr. Hugh Bryson, connected with 
the longshoremen’s union on the Pacific coast. I believe he is con- 
nected with Harry Brides’ union in an official capacity. I do not 
recall him saving anything about the Taft-Hartley law, but he did 
say quite a bit about the mdictments of the Communist leaders. 
They were 12 at that time. He mentioned about the unfairness, what 
he believed to be the unfairness, of the loyalty pledge. 

Another speaker Was introduced, and he was a man named 
Christoffel—lI believe it was Bob Christoffel—who at that time was 
out on bail or under indictment in the Midwest for a subversive 
activity of some kind. I cannot recall it at this time, but there was 
quite a matter about it in the papers Hle was considered to be a 
leader in the subversive movement. 

The conference ran most of the day, and along about the afternoon, 
the chairman announced that one of the main speakers, that the 
main speaker, of the day would be the next speaker, and he then 
introduced Paul Robeson. At that time I was really beginning to 
wonder what all this had to do with the welfare of the Western Union 
employees in New York who had sent me on this delegation. 

Mr. Robeson did not say anything about the Taft-Hartley law. 
He dealt mostly with Red baiting. He pointed out the situation 
in China at that time, and said that he was in a position to guarantee 
that there would be no Red baiting in China, that the free democratic 
forces in China would drive out the aggressors, that America had no 
right putting their nose into the situation out there. He spoke in 
ceneral of the indictment of the 11 Communist leaders and the Red 
situation, without any mention of a labor situation. 
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He received tremendous applause from the one hundred or so 
delegates who called upon him to sing. He then sang a couple of 
songs in English, and he then sang the same songs over agaim in 
Russian. 

The meeting was not complete at that time, but I had no further 
interest in it because | figured I was only wasting my time, 2nd so | 
left the conference 

Mr. Arens. Did you have occasion to attend the | 

Mr. Wauurs. No, I didn’t attend the Peekskill rally 

Mr. Arens. Were you invited to the rally? 

Mr. Wauuis. One day at the union office, Mollie Townsend asked 
me ii 1 was interested in going to Peekskill, to a rally, and at that 
time she stated that the busses were leaving from downtown Brooklyn 
at a certain time on a Sunday morning. I don’t recall the exact 
particulars 

Mr. Arens. Would you identifv the Peekskill rally for the purpose 
of the record? 


— are 11. 
CeKSKIL rally 





Mr. Wauuts. This was the rally that resulted in a riot in Peekskill 
a couple of vears ago in which Paul Robeson was the central figure. 


It Was supposed to bea rally, or rathes an o iting of some kind, just 


on the outskirts of Peekskill, and according to the papers, from what 
I read in the papers, it turned out to bea riot because it was sponsored 
and handled by the Communist element from the city of New York. 
The people in the vicinity didn’t go along with the idea of having 


these rallies held in their community and were apparently di pleased 
Thei Wa ome diffe itv there 

Oi course, | wasn’t there, | only know about it from what I read 
in the papers, and what Mrs. ‘Townsend seid upon her return 

She reported, as a matter of fact, on this outing to an executive 
board ! Ciiitt 

Mr. ARENS Ir. Wallis, do vou have information respecting irrecu 
rities in the balloting for officers of local 40 of the American Communi- 
cations Association’ 

Nii Eta Ye I do have speevie information In fact, I was 
pre t when some of these irrecularities occurred l knew from 


association with other otheers that it Was not uncommon to wih an 


electio hook or by crook 

Mir. A s. \would vou describe in detail these irrecularities? 

Mii Lis. Vell, the first came to my attention in the election 
ol 1946 . 

Nir LRENS You are speakin of the el ‘tion for the e tification 
of a bargaming agency, are vou not? 

Mr. WALuis. No, I am not 


Nii Arens. What election are you speak i” OL! 


Mr. Wauuirs. I am speaking of the election of officers in the union 
You see, this is the start of my awakening, let us sav, because it 


) 


didn’t recur but every 2 vears. | thought that it migh 
thing that happened because of the actions of one or two people i 
the union, although | « rtainly didn’t agree with that polics 

lt was concerning an election for the national and local oificers 
A slate is drawn up, meetings are held, and a slate is drawn up You 
would have Mr. Selly listed as ua candidate for chairman or for presi 
dent of the international, Mr. Kehoe for secretary-treasurer, Mz 
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Panza for vice president in charge of te legraph, and it was the same 
slate all the time with one or two variations. 

Mr. Arens. Who drew up the slate? 

Mr. Wauuts. I found myself on the slate without my knowledge 
one time. I wasn’t called into these conferences when the slates were 
drawn. The slates were drawn, the program was set up, and every- 
thing was handled as a single unit. The idea, of course, was to get a 
com] plete vote for the slate. 

ie other words, if a person is going to vote at all, make it a clean 
sweep for the slate without splitting the ballot. 

Mr. AreNs. What are these irregularities that you referred to? 

Mr. Wauuis. Well, in the first place, the balloting committee is 
elected by or appointed at a membership meeting. Actually, there 


is no election. A person is nominated and he is automatically put on 
the balloting committee because _ need about 10 people on that 
balloting committee. After three or four nominations, it lags, and 


the chairman asks for nominations. 

I have noticed that the majority of the balloting committee—1in 
fact, with the exception of 1 or possibly 2 people out of about 10. 
the balloting committee consists of a group favorable to the incumbent 
officers, and the so-called slate that 1 just mentioned. 

Prior to the election, the balloting committee mails out a ballot 
to every member eligible to vote. 

At that time, I believe there were about five or six thousand, petween 
five and six thousand, mailed. The ballot is enclosed in a plain 
white « nvelope, and which is enclosed in another envelope, which is 
he envelope to be re turned with the ballot. 

There is a space provided in the upper left-hand corner for the mem- 
ber’s name and address. He must write his name and address in 
that left-hand corner in his own handwriting. 

Those ballots are mailed out and they are to be returned prior or up 
to a certain date. These ballots are mimeographed in the union office 
at 5 Beekman Street. 

If a ballot is mutilated or if for any reason a member requires a 
duplicate ballot, he can obtain one upon request to the secretarv- 
treasurer of the local, Mr. Doumar, who has always been on the slate 
of the present officers and, although he was an active participant in 
the ( lection. he controlled the duplhie ate ballots. 

A \ir Jack Jacobson, who was and is still on wv union pi ivroll : 
full-time organizer on leave from the company—that is, a full- Gabe 


organizer in the commercial department, which is my department 
discussed the method of bringing in the votes. I was one of the 
participants in that discussion. ‘There were all kinds of suggestions 
made, 


At the end of the conference, 1t was sugge ‘sted by Mr. da ck Jacobson 
that I cover a certain number of offices by ph one in m\ free time ¢ and 
arrange to have the various key people that we have located in the 
offices talk to the people in the office, particularly the messengers who, 
for the most part, were not too familiar with-the names of the peoy le 
who were running for office and did not have as much interest im the 
election as the more permanent employees, who are the clerks, and 
operators, and motor messengers, 

The idea was to have these messengers and the clerks bring the 
ballots into their office and not to mail them in direct to the post-office 
box designated by the balloting committee. 
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It was also suggested that if they wanted to they could bring the 
ballot in without marking it at all, but just to sign their name in the 
upper left-hand corner of the envelope and leave the envelope open, or 
they were told they could vote, complete their voting, seal the ballot, 
but not mail it, and not to put any stamps on it, but that a repre- 
sentative of this ticket, this slate, would pick it up and we would even 
take care of the postage for them and see that the 3-cent stamp was 
affixed to ihe envelope. 

| asked these various people in the various offices to keep the ballots 
there until we could arrange in some way to pick them up. We 
usually picked them up the same day or the next day by using some of 
our supporters who were off duty, to pick them up, or, as happened in 
some cases when people traveled between offices, they would bring 
the ballot over to my office, if they were coming down in my direction 

After a couple of days, I had accumulated approximately 30 or 40 
ballots in my own office. Some of them were open, some were sealed 
and ready for mailing. 

Mr. Jack Jacobson came to the office. He was supposed to pick the 
ballots up and mail them, He came to the office and I gave him the 
ballots, he looked at them, and he marked some up in my presence, 
checked off every member of the slate. 

He took from his pocket a number of envelopes, balloting 
envelopes, and mailing envelopes and ballots, all mimeographed 
exactly the same as the original ballot. 

I think I ought to e — ain something here—that these ballots were 
mailed out to people 1 various departments. My department is the 
commercial department, therefore, in the upper right-hand corner 
of each envelope that was mailed in, there was a pan letter “C”’ 
stamped with a rubber stamp, meaning “Commercial department.” 

For the messengers, there was a large ““M,” and in the traffie depart- 
ment they used the letter “T,’’ and in the plant department, they 
used the letter “P,” to distinguish the various departments. 

Jack Jacobson’s envelopes were stamped with the letters “M’’ and 
“CO” messengers and commercial departments, of course, which was 
our departments out in the field. 

[ was busy, of course, working, and I noticed that Jack Jacobson 
had gone into the back room of the office. I walked in there and | 
found about 15 or 20 envelopes torn open, and Jack Jacobson was 
busy inserting ballots in other envelopes. 

At that time, he asked me to sign one or two names in the uppet 
left-hand corner of the envelopes, to cover up for those envelopes 
which he had destroved. 

Of couse, we had to use the same messengers’ names and clerks’ 
names. 

He tore an n enve lopes that had already been sealed, and he had 
a row of 3-cent stamps, similar to the ones eee | had seen purchased 
by the ile at the post office, because the union uses these stamps 
in these rolls, on their automatic st: amping mac hits that the \ have in 
their office 

| didn’t like this procedure and | told Jack Jacobson that I was 
just as anxious as he was to win the election, but I had a good reputa- 
tion in my department and I didn’t think he was doing the right thing, 
particularly in my presence and in my office. 

[ pointed out that the election didn’t mean that much to me. 
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Mr. Jack Jacobson left the office with Mr. Ryan, who had ac- 
companied him, and he did not come back to my office again to pick 
up ballots during that campaign. 

However, | received a phone call from him a day or two later, in 
which he stated that one of the ballots that I had given him—and 
about which I had spoken to him—and at that time | suggested that 
it was not necessary to tamper with this ballot because the person 
who gave it to me was known to me, and had assured me that he had 
voted the straight ticket, including Mr. Selly for chairman. He 
called me to tell me that this friend of mine had double-crossed us 
and had voted for Mr. Harold Taylor. I didn’t like the entire deal, 
but after all there was a union at stake and the people in Western 
Union needed a union. Outside of this crooked balloting, which | 
believed to be Mr. Jack Jacobson’s idea, at that time, I thought the 
best thing I could do was dissassociate myself from this particular 
phase of the union activities, and forget about it. 

Incidentally, the entire slate, I believe, was elected, especially the 
principal officers, with the possible exception of one or two executive 
hoard members 

Mr. Arens. Are there anv other instances of irregularities, con 
cerning which you have information? 

Mr. Wau. Well, the next one was the 1948 election for the 
officers of the local and international union, 

The same slate was proposed, consisting of Selly, Kehoe, Panza, 
for the national office, and for the leeal office, John J. Wieners for 
chairman, Louis Siebenberg for vice president, Alfred Doumar for 
secretary-treasurer, Mollie Townsend for recording and corresponding 
secretary. 

The Hh, OL COUrse, there Wa thre late of executive board members, 
in the various departments, totaling in all about 26 candidate 

In this e lection, it was again suggested that we pick up the ballots 
that we pick them up and bring them to certain central points where 
they would be DIC ked up 

Jack Jacobson did not pick up any ballots in my office, but he asked 
that in as many cases as possible, particularly the messenger ballots 
to try to get them in unsealed or blank so that they could be filled in 

I wasn’t too enthusiastic about it I did get the ballots, not too 
many of them, and Mr. Jacobson had them Pick ced up by somebody 
at my ollice 

Some were unsealed, but most of them were sealed. 1 don’t recall 
exactly who picked them up, but they were picked up by somebody. 
at least they were not matted in directly I the persons who received 
them. 

Now, at the counting of the ballots, | was present. It took all 
night to count the ballots, and the slate was again elected, with one 
or two changes of the board, the e: tire slate . erm 26. I noticed 
at that time ballots that had been marked ‘‘M”’ ’ for commercial 
on these, on at least two or three envelopes were can the same—they 
were not in the same handwriting, because, in some cases. after work- 
ing with the people for many vears, you can easily identify their 
handwriting. They were not the same as the ones that I had turned 
in. 

Near the completion of the count for the off ce of secretary-treasurer 
of local 40, in which Mr. Doumar and Mr. Peter LaPlaca were candi- 
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dates, Mr. Doumar was running slightly behind Mr. LaPlaca in the 
count, with only the messenger ballots to be counted, numbering a 
few hundred. 

Mr. Doumar was very uneasy, and he came over to a table at which 
Mr. James Ryan and Mr. Jack Jacobson and I were sitting. 

He pointed a finger at Mr. Ryan or Mr. Jacobson and said, ‘ You 
guys double-crossed me. 

Jack Jacobson told Mr. Doumar to calm down and that everything 
was going to be all right. 

They then proceeded with the counting of the messenger ballots, 
in which almost every one, with the possible exception of one or two, 
were all in favor of Mr. Doumar. Mr. Doumar, of course, Was elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

He felt greatly relieved at that point and ordered refreshments for 
everybody who was in the union office at that time engaged in counting 
or watching the counting of ballots. 

Mr. Arens. You believe there was a little monkey business con- 
nected with the counting of the messenger ballots? 

\ Ir W ALLIS | know the re was, because Jack Jacobson, W hile he 
didn’t broadcast it openly, confided to me in the presence of Mr. 
James Ryan a number of times that he was responsible for the election 
of Mr. Doumar and also Mrs. Townsend, in that election, and said 
that if it hadn’t been for him they wouldn’t have been elected. 

Mr. Arens. Will you relate now for the benefit of the record the 
incidents leading up to your break with the American Communications 
Association? 

Mr. Wauuis. Yes, sir. Following that election, I had one or two 
discussions with Mr. Ryan, Mr. James Ryan, who was elected 
sergeant at arms. He agreed with me that there was a lot of under- 
hand work going on to keep this particular clique in office, and we 
were in agreement in our ip ai after a few discussions, that these 
particular — who had been in office for almost 10 vears, were 
determined to keep the same ae in office, and that anyone who 
tried to heise the ‘mand displace them was in for a hard time. 

Things ran along fairly normal for a while, and about 2 years ago 
Mr. Ryan and I, in discussing it, talked about the dissension in the 
ranks of the people. We had also been up on negotiations for in- 
creases prior to contract—well, prior to the expiration of the con- 
tracts —and while we were not allowed to attend the final sessions of 
the meetings, the final sessions of the negotiations, the executive 
board, of which we were members, was permitted to attend the first 
and second sessions, which were just held for the purpose of giving 
the people the impression that their executive board was ac ‘tually in 
on negotiations. 

The executive board themselves never knew what was going on 
because only Mr. Kehoe, Mr. Selly, and Mr. Panza-—I doubt very 
much whether Mr. Wieners was present too often, and he was the 
chairman of our local--went into these secret sessions with the 
company and came out with the various contracts. 

In the past three contracts, we noticed the contract getting smaller 
and smaller, and various important items being deleted. 

We came to the conclusion that they were giving up a great deal 
to get very little. It seems, from my point of observation in the last 
two negotiations, at least, and particularly this last one, in which 
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the Western Union employees received a 17-cent wage increase 
throughout the country, that the increase was definitely not due to 
any activity or any good work on the part of the American Com- 
munications Association, but that this mcrease was gained for the 
people solely through the efforts of the Commercial Telegraphers 
Union, A. F. of L., which holds the bargaining rights throughout the 
entire United States, with the exception of the metropolitan area In 
New York. 

I say this because I watched those two sessions that I attended 
very closely, and it was apparent to me, as it would be to any observer, 
that the company had no intention of bargaining with us at all, 
because we were a small unit in New York, while they had approxi- 
mately 40,000 people throughout the country. They were apparently 
going to nF uss with and settle negotiations with the larger body, 
controlled by the Commercial Telegraphers Union and not allow a 
little organization like the ACA which was the bargaining unit only 
in the metropolitan area of New York, to establish a policy they 
would be obliged to go along with nationally. 

I realized then the futility and helplessness of our union. 

I discussed with one or two people the possibility of trying to 
straighten out our union by electing officers from the ranks of the 
people, who would have the interests of the people at heart, instead of 
being involved in national issues, in which I believed they had no 
interest, and which was widening the split in the ranks of the members. 

The people with whom I spoke agreed that we had no chance of 
doing this, because the ballot box was controlled by the officers, and 
that we would be discredited and abused just like the others, if we 
tried to run against them or put up anvone else to re present us. 

About 6 months ago, or dating back to about last April, I brought 
to the attention of the board at an executive board meeting, that a 
number of people in my department had already signed pledge cards 
for a rival union, who had intentions of filing for an election here in 
New York, and I gave them the names of a dozen people. 

For making that statement I was abused at the meeting, | was called 
a CWA organizer, and up to that time I had never spoken to a CWA 
representative, and | was called a company “fink’’ by one of the 
clique 

Mr. Doumar got up to speak and he said that ie information that 
I have is not even available to them, so that if I know that so many 
people were signing up in a rival union, that I must be connected with 
them in some way. 

I realized then that I was apparently on their black list. At the 
same meeting, Mr. James Ryan, sergeant at arms, got up and stated 
that the reason for this swing to another union, to outside labor 
unions, Was due to what he termed their Communist activity and he 
suggested that since we had disaffiliated with the ClO, because we 
were expelled from it, or had become disaffiliated because we were 
expelled from it, that we had no need for a national office and that 
vctually the entire union consisted of only local 40, and that the other 
two locals—one is the Western Union cables, which has a couple of 
hundred, and then the RCA communications, which has another few 
hundred, but they are small numbers, and I do not think it totals 
more than a hundred in the division called the broadcast division, local 
10 was the main support of the national office. 
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We contributed approximately $5,000 a month to that office, and 
Mr. Selly runs his office and staff and he pays the various vice presi- 
dents out of that amount. 

This brought upon Mr. Ryan some abuse similar to the type that | 
had received. As a matter of fact, some of the board members 
became indignant and called him some names. Mr. Doumar ruled 
Mr. Ryan out of order. 

[ could not sit there and listen to that type of stuff, and | reminded 
the chairman that Mr. Doumar was not the chairman, and he couldn't 
rule anybody out of order. 

I supported Mr. Ryan at that meeting, because Mr. Louis Sieben- 
berg, in trying to discredit what Mr. Ryan had said, stated that it 
just wasn’t so. He even suggested that if Mr. Ryan didn’t like the 
union he should get up and walk out then and there. 

He claimed that communism was not a big issue in the union. He 
stated that. From my observations, as much as I hated to see a con- 
troversial issue come up that might split the ranks, I said 1 had to 
admit, and I know from my own observations, that the people in the 
field throughout the commercial departments, were reading the papers 
everyday, as the average American does, and they were asking all 
kinds of questions. I was being called continually on the telephone 
in my office by people who were asking me if [ was a Red, asking 
me what Mr. Selly and Mr. Kehoe were going to say when thev were 
called down by this congressional committee, because the subpenas 
had already been sent out, and they knew that they were going to be 
‘alled. They were talking about it at the meetings. 

As a matter of fact, some of them asked me point blank to answer 
questions as to whether or not Mr. Selly was a Communist, or Mr. 
Kehoe was a Communist, or whether Mr. Seibenberg was a Com- 
munist, and so forth. 

They were calling me up and asking me if these people were Com- 
munists. Therefore, | knew that it was an issue of paramount im- 
portance to the members of our union, and that if Mr. Ryan insisted 
upon discussing this upon the floor of the executive board, then such a 
discussion was in. order. 

Following this, | got a cool reception from most of the board mem- 
bers at the various meetings I attended following this, and on one or 
two occasions | took issue with them on subjects other than the Com- 
munist issue. I was very violently opposed when I did, when I tried it. 

Finally, I decided to resign from the executive board. 

Mr. Arens. Mr. Wallis, have vou ever been threatened with bodily 
harm by an official of the American Communications Association? 

Mr. Wauurs. | have. 

Mr. Arens. Would you relate the incident? 

Mr. Watuts. Before I sent in my resignation, | was sitting in my 
office working, when Mr. Charles Silberman, editor of the ACA News, 
walked into the office and asked for me. I walked up to the front 
counter to greet him, and attempted to shake hands with him, but he 
refused to do so, stating that he had been hearing some bad reports 
about me. 

I asked him what the reports were, and he said that he heard from a 
very reliable source that I had been making slanderous remarks against 
him. 
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| was surprised to hear that, because | assumed at that time that 
he was talking about the Communist situation that we had discussed 
a couple of years previously, or 2 or 3 vears previously, and of which ] 
had not spoken to anyone about, with the exception of Mr. Ryan, who 
asked me a couple of vears ago whether or not I had been approached 
to join the Communist Party 

Mr. Silberman stated that I had very recently made statements 
about him and other officers, and he said he was very much surprised, 
and stated that people like us, who had been working together for so 
long, and had taken one another into each other's confidence, should 
not violate these confidences, and that if I did, ] might be doing some- 
thing that was harmful to him and his family. 

| told him that I didn’t know particularly what incident he was 
talking about, that he would have to tell me who gave him this in- 
formation and what I had said, and then I would be in a position to 
tell him whether or not I had said it. 

He refused to do it, stating that 1 knew very well what he was 
talking about, and suggested that we go out for 5 or 10 minutes, to 
have a cup of coffee, and talk it over. 

I agreed, and we left the office. 

Before we got across the street to the place where we were going, 
his manner became very offensive and we had a short discussion right 
there on the sidewalk. 

Mr. Silberman at that time stated that he thought it best that we 
do not have a cup of coffee together. I started to walk away, but he 
put his hand on my shoulder and said, ‘“‘Let me tell you one thing. 
If vou ever dare open your mouth again about the Communist dis- 
cussions, or ever say anything that would be harmful to us, you are 
going to get a kick in the groin from me, and you will be beaten up 
so badly that you will be crippled for life.”’ 

I went back into the office and went to work. Since I was sched- 
uled to go on vacation around that time for 3 weeks, I did not send in 
my resignation 

Following my vacation, I believe I attended one or two meetings 
of the executive board at which I again got cool receptions from the 
officers, and finally, on November 2, after two other board members 
had resigned, I sent in my resignation to Mr. Wieners, chairman of 
the local. 

Mir. Arens. Are there any other comments or observations which 
vou care to make? 

Mr. Wauuts. [ would like to state that one of the reasons for my 
resignation was the fact that we had been expelled from the ClO, 
although I couldn't find a single rank-and-file member who wanted to 
be expelled from the CIO, and I immediately realized that it was only 
because of the activities of the top leadership of our union that we 
were thrown out of the CIO, and, therefore, deprived of the backing 
of a powerful national labor organization, leaving the Western Union 
workers in New York in a small, independent union, and that they 
vere rapidly sliding backwards, I also was convinced at that time that 
because of the fact that the rest of the country was organized into one 
consolidated unit, who were doing the bargaining for the entire coun- 
try, including the New York employees, there was no sense in having 
the ACA represent us at all 
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I should probably have mentioned some time back in the testimony 
that while nothing was said publicly or at the meetings, I did observe 
and hear, while in the union office, or while in a group with these 
leaders of ACA, that they usually made disparaging remarks about 
the Association of Catholic Trade Unionists, also about the annual 
communion breakfast, and the people who attended them, and re- 
ferred to the Association of Catholic Trade Unionists and the com- 
munion breakfast supporters as ‘the Christian front.”’ 

Mr. Arens. Is there anything else that you would like to say, Mr. 
Wallis? 

Mr. Wauuis. Well, there is one further incident that comes to my 
mind. ‘This was following my resignation. 

As I said, I sent my resignation to the union, my resignation from 
the board, on November 2, and, on November 3, I received a visit 
at my office—this was a Saturday afternoon, I believe, from Mr. 
Jack Jacobson, full-time organizer of local 40, and a fellow member on 
the board, and a Mr. Vincent San Angelo. 

Mr. San Angelo didn’t say anything at all, but Mr. Jacobson opened 
up the conversation with the words, ““What is the bvibe? 

l told Mr. Jacobson I didn’t know what he was talking about, 
he then said, ‘How much are they paying you?” I told him t 
no ohe was paying me anything. 

He suggested that the Commercial Telegraphers Union would 
pay me a higher price than the Communication Workers of America, 
ClO. Ltold Mr. Jacobson that he was entirely out of order, and that 
up until that date, or moment, that I was speaking to him, I had not 
spoken to a single officer or representative of the Commercial Teleg- 
raphers’ Union, and that I had not spoken to a CIO organizer for 
the past 4 or 5 months, and that when I did speak to the CIO or- 
gvanizer the last time he was around the office it had nothing to do 
with affiliating with them or resigning from the ACA 

The last words Mr. Jacobson said to me upon leaving the offices 
were, “Keep it clean.’ I knew that he was appealing to me not to 
mention his illegal handling of the ballots, such as the changing the 
ballots that had already been voted on, or voting for people who had 
submitted ballots at his request, without sealing the envelopes. | 
was thoroughly disgusted at that time, and had no intention of affilat- 
ing myself with any labor organization, because I felt that I would 
just stay out of the picture completely. 

| would like to say, however, that at that time it was my firm con- 
viction that the employees in New York City had not received a single 
benefit from the ACA in the past 4 vears, that everything they had 
cotten was gotten because of the militancy and the scrupulous nego- 
tiations of the Commercial Telegraphers Union throughout the rest 
of the-country, and that the officers of my union, the ACA, had suc- 


and 


hat 


ceeded in keeping this valuable information from the membership by 
their distorted reports at the meetings, and - at they had pulled the 
wool over the people’s eyes and led them to believe that the ACA 


was doing something for them. 

Mr. Arens. We thank you very much for your testimony, Mr 
Wallis. 

Senator Smrra. Your appearance here today has been appreciated 
Mr. Wallis. You will be released from your subpena 
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Mr. Arens. Mr. Ryan, will you kindly identify yourself by full 
name, residence, and occupation? 

Mr. Ryan. James P. Ryan, 270 Parkside Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
I work in the commercial department, in the office at 1525 Pitkin 
Avenue, in Brooklyn. 

Mr. Arens. And you are appearing r today in response to a subpena 
which was served upon you? 

Mr. Ryan. That is correct. 

Mr. Arens. Would you give us brief résumé of your education and 
employment before you became affiliated with the Western Union? 

Mr. Ryan. Well, I worked for the Postal Telegraph about up until 
about 1942, and due to the Merger Act we merged into Western Union, 
and I have 15 vears’ seniority there 

Before that, I worked in the Brooklyn Elks Club as bell captain 
and I believe that is all the employment I have had. 

Mr. Arens. Are you a member of the American Communications 
Association? 

Mr. Ryan. I am. 

Mr. Arens. And how long have you been a member? 

Mr. Ryan. I have been a member since 1937. 

Mr. Arens. And what offices have you held in the American Com- 
munications Association? 

Mr. Ryan. Steward. From that I went to chief steward of the 
motor-messenger department, and then I was elected executive board 
member of the same department. Then I was elected sergeant at 
arms bv the local 40 membership, and I held that office until October 
1951 when T resigned as an officer from the ACA, 

Mr. Arens. What caused your resignation from the position you 
held? 

Mi RYAN Well, [ felt that the off icers of local +(), including the 
national office, were following the party line 

Mir. Arens. You mean the Communist Party line? 

Ir Ry AN Chat is correct. 


Mr. Arens. Has anvone ever solicited your membership in the 


Communist Party, solicited you to join the Communist Party? 
Mr Ry AN Well, Jack Jacobson, the or raiuzer in the commercial 
epartment, did approa ‘+h me | would like to goa into that 
Mr. ARENS We would be very olad to have you do so, 1n detail 
Mr. Ryan. It was about 2 » Vears ago that Jack Jacobson said to 
me, “What seems to be the trouble? You seem to be cong the 
other way. After all, you are an officer of the union, and Selly and 


Kehoe and the officers of local 40 don’t like the way you are acting. 
Now, why don’t you come along with us?” 

He said, “You know what thev are. You know what they were in 
1937 Why don’t you get on the band wagon 

I said. “What are vou suge¢ resting ret 

He said, “Well, how about join 10 . Up with he boy aT 

| said, “What do you mean by joining up? I am a member of the 
ACA.” 


He said, ‘No: vou 


know what [ mean.” 


I 
iat of ty??? 
I said, ‘“‘Are you talking about the party: 
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He said, “Well, no.” I said, ‘Are you a member of the Com- 
munist Party?” He said, “Well, why don’t you sign up and find out?” 

I said, “I am not interested” and I walked away. 

Mr. Carrer. But from that conversation, you did understand him 
to mean that vou were being invited to join the Communist Party? 

Mr. Ryan. That is correct. 

Mr. Carrer. Do you have information concerning the handling of 
ballots for the election of ACA officials in any of these elections? 

Mr. Ryan. I do. 

Mr. Carrer. Would you describe in some detail the information 
that you have concerning those activities? 

Mr. Ryan. In 1946, in that year we had an election for officers of 
local 40, including the national office election. 

At that time Mr. Taylor ran for the office of president of the ACA. 

Mr. Carrer. Are you referring to Harold Taylor? 

Mr. Ryan. Harold Taylor. 

Mr. Carrer. Proceed, if you will. 

Mr. Ryan. Josephine Timms, who was the secretary-treasurer 0 
the national office, was running also, and so was Joseph F. Kehoe 
running for the same office. 

The ballots were mailed out. Louis Siebenberg, vice chairman of 
local 40, Jack Jacobson, organizer, James Ryan, sergeant at arms, Al 
Doumar, secretary-treasurer of local 40, were called to a special 
meeting to reelect Selly and Kehoe. 

Mr. Carrer. To reelect Selly and to elect Kehoe in place of Timms? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes. To elect Kehoe. 

Louis Siebenberg opened the meeting DY SHUVINYE that Josephi e 
Timms was running in the red in the national office, the mone 
eoing, and they didn’t know where it was going. He suggeste: 
Kehoe should run for that oflice We were told. “Go out and elect 
Kehoe and Selly on the same slate.” 

They gave us ballots, envelopes, stamps, and we had instructions 
in the commercial department. We would call up an office, we would 
tell them to bring their ballots in to the office, and they would be 

“ 


up by a Jack Jaeobson, the organizer of local 40, he would 


¢ 
| 
A 


V was 
| 
‘ 


hat 


picke 
pick them 1 pain the office, take them outside, open up and see how 
they voted If they voted for Timms, immedia 
that ballot, tear it up, write a new one out and put 
Kehoe inh the box 

Mr. Carrer. Did you see him change the ballots, as you have 
indicated? 

Mr. Ryan. I did, ves. The election day 1 know that Timms should 
have been reelected, but the machine that has been operating in ACA 
since 1937 was too strong for anybody to buck. No one can run for 


ae 1} } 
Lely he WOU Tare 
K f 


cehoe In, check off 


president, secretary-treasurer, OF any office in the national office, or 
the local office, unless vou are rubber-stamped to go on that slate. 

Everyone has the right to vote, but no one has the richt to win, 
unless you are O Kd by Kehoe and Selly They controlled th 
national office, the loeal office, the executive board and the whole ACA 
union, 

Mr. Carrer. Do you have any information concerning impropet 
handling of ballots in the 1948 election? 

Mr. Ryan. I do 
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In the 1948 election for local 40, John Wieners was for Chairman 
Louis Siebenberg for vice president, Al. Doumar for Secretary, Mollie 
Townsend for recording secretary, Jim Ryan for sergeant at arms 

Opposing this slate were Joe Fero for Chairman, Peter LaPlaca for 
secretary, Dollie Frazer for recording secretary, David Ralls for 
sergeant at arms. 

Mr. Carrer. Were there any candidates proposed for international 
offices other than the incumbent officials? 

Mr. Ryan. No. 

Mr. Carrer, Will you continue with your discussion of the 1948 
election. , 

Mr. Ryan. Again we were called into a special meeting. I was 
told to take a union furlough from the company, for 2 to 3 months 
to work alongside of Jack Jacobson, organizer for local 40. 

Al. Doumar, Secretary, said, “‘Well, boys, here is the ballots.”’ 

These ballots were plain ballots. There was ‘no name on thi 
envelope, just plain ballots 

Now, the local mailed out ballots to the members of local 40. We 
got a dupe slip copy of every ballot that was mailed in the commercial 
department 

Jack went through the same routine of calling up 200 offices with 
the help of Siebenberg and other people, and told them to bring thei: 
ballots into the offices-and they would be picked up by Jack Jacobson 
or somebody that Jack would send around to pick the ballots up. 

We had a room in the Hotel St. George in Brooklyn. I believe it was 
on the seventeenth floor, but [am not sure. 

Jack Jacobson rented the room, and | believe he paid for the room 


We had the room there for about a week or 2 weeks. No one knew 


about this oom. not even the chairman of the loca knew about this 
. 4 benbere. Doumar. Jim Rv: and Jack Jacol 
room, Dub Siebenbersg, JouMar, dim Avan, and Jack Jacobson, 

We would go into that room, and open all the ballots that were 


pl ked ip to see that they vot 1 for the slate That is, the Wieners 


1 ry. ! I> 1 
slate, the Doumar, Townsend, Ryan and Siebenberg. 


} 1 
l{ nnvone voted iO ity opposite side, Jack Jacob On would 


tea! 


that ballot up and he would mark it for the slate 

Now, he had stamps there, he had envelopes, he had dupe ballots 
They would take them out and mail them in different sections in 
Brooklyn, so that the postmark would not show that they were all 
mailed at the one pl Lee lt would show that it was scattered around 
They would deop it in the mail box, and they had a post office box in 
New Yorl Th Vv were to be pri ked up on the last dary of the election 
by Al Do imar, Louis Siebenbereg, and brought Lo the whion oflice nt 
5 Beekman Street in New York by cab 

The so-called balloting committee was taken off the job and was 
there to count the ballots 

Mr. Carrer. Was the Jack Jacobson that you have mentioned 
here working full time for the union? 

Mr. Ryan. That is correct 

Mr. Carrer. And he was being paid from the union funds, his 
salary was being paid from the union funds? 

Mr Ry LN That is correct 

Mr. Carrer. Will vou continue with your discussion of the activi 


1 4) ; 1 ' . 
ties of the Dalioting committee in counting the ballots? 
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Mr. Ryan. Well, the balloting committee would open up the 
envelopes and they would count the ballots. I would say that the 
election should have gone to the opposite side unless Jack Jacobson 
had pic ked up over six or seven hundred ballots in the commercial 
— 

Mr. Carrer. In other words, you are saving that the ballots that 
were not marked by the pe ople to whom the ‘Vv were Ini iiled, amounted 
to about 600 or 700 ballots. and these ballots were picked up by 
Mr. Jacobson, taken to this hotel room, where they were revised and 
marked for the slate headed by Wieners, Doumar, Townsend, and 
Siebenbere ? 

Mr. Ryan. Siebenberg and Jim Ryan 

Mr. Carrer. That would be correct? 

Mr. Ryan. That is correct. 

Mr Carri R Was Jack Jacobson able to pick u Ip ballots other than 
those in the commercial department? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes. He got a call one day and he said to me, ‘Jim, 
let’s shoot over to 60 Hudson Street right away.’ We walked into 
the lobby of 60 Hudson. We met in the lobby of 60 Hudson one of the 
revenue accounting centers’ stewards, and he gave Jack Jacobson 25 
to 40 ballots, which had not been mailed in. 

Mr. Carrer. What did Mr. Jacobson do with the ballots that he 
received at that time? 

Mr. Ryan. He put them in my car. The next day we went to the 
St. George Hotel, and he went through the same routine of opening up 
ballots and marking them and checking them for the slate that he was 
working for. 

Mr. Carrer. What you are saying, then, is that if these ballots had 
been mailed by the union member himself, there would have been no 
chance of having them changed. But since they were picked up by a 
steward and given to Mr. Jacobson, he then could change them, and 
then mail them himself? 

Mr. Ry iN. That is correct. 

Mr. Carrmr. It is my understanding from what has been said that 
the union member must sign his name in the upper left-hand corner 
of the envelope; is that correct? 

Mr. Ryan. That is correct. 

Mr. Carrrr. If the ballots were sealed, what was done, in order to 
put the union member’s name on the new ballot that was made. 

Mr. Ryan. He would rewrite the name on a new envelope and would 
put the ballot in that envelope. 

Mr. Carrer. And then the ballot would be stamped and mailed in 
to the union box at the post office? 

Mr. Ryan. No; it would be dropped in a regular mail box, any mail 
box. 

Mr. Carrer. And it would finally arrive at the union box in the 
post office? 

Mr. Ryan. That was correct. 

Mr. Carter. Were you present when these ballots were counted 
in the 1948 election? 

Mr. Ryan. I was. 

Mr. Carrer. Would you describe what occurred at that time? 

Mr. Ryan. Well, the ‘y were counting ballots all day and I believe 
it was about 10 or 11 o'clock at night—I am not sure of the time—and 
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Al Doumar approached me and Jack Jacobson, and-he said, “You 
double-crossed me.”” Jack said, ‘What do you mean, double-crossed? 
Keep your shirt on.” He said, “Wait until you see what is coming. 
The messenger ballots are coming in now. The commercial ballots 
are coming now.” 

We waited, and sure enouch the ‘“‘bullet”’ ballot came in, four to five 
hundred, for the whole slate. I think it was four or five hundred, 
and that relected Doumar to office, with his slate, consi ting of Mollie 
Townsend, Louis Siebenberg, John Wieners, James Ryan. 

Mr. Carrer. Will you continue with your discussion of what hap- 
pened at that time? 

Mr. Ryan. They were all elected, and Al. Doumar came over and 
he said, ‘Well, boys, you have done a very cood job. How about 
going down and getting some sandwiches and coffee? Buy it for the 
whole house. It is on the union.” 

We went down and houcht the coffee and sandwiches, and brought 
them back and were sure that everybody was happy. Westayed there 
until about 4 or 5 in the morning, and then we left. 

The election was over and back to work I went. Jacobson still 
remained on the job, and is still on the job today as a full-time organ- 
1ZC1 

Nir. 7rER. Did you take part in the strike against Western Union 
in east 

Mr. Ryan. I did. 

Mr. Carrer. Would you tell the committee of your participation 
in the strike? 

Mr. Ryan. At that time I was chief steward of motor messengers. 
I was in charge of the strike line at 60 Hudson Street, a line of about 
2,000 to 3,000 people on duty for 24 hours. 

My job was to check in and check the people out for strike duty, to 
arrange for food for them, also dispatch automobiles to bring ak 
coffee and sandwiches to the strikers. 

It wasa long strike. I meta lot of people and got a lot of experience. 
I met people like Irving Potash, who is now in jail, one of the 11 con- 
victed Communists; Be nj ymin David, who is also in jail. 

They would get up and they would make speeches, walk around the 
lines, talk to the people 

Around 9 or 10 o’clock at night, every night without fail, a station 
wagon — pull up to 60 Hudson Street, two fellows would get out 
of the car, drop a bundle of newspapers off, start passing them around 
to the workers, and that was the Daily Worker. 

Mr. Carrer. Were Selly and Kehoe active in the strike which you 
have been discussing here? 

Mr. Ryan. Very active 

Mr. Carrer. And did they associate themselves with men like 
Benjamin Davis and Irving Potash during the strike? 

Mr. Ryan. They did. 

Mr. Carter. What was their attitude generally toward Potash and 
Davis? 

Mr. Ryan. Very friendly. Benjamin Davis and Irving Potash 
would be on the line or in the union office at 5 Beekman Street, or in 
our so-called strike kitchens, talking to the workers, and there were 
Selly and Potash and Benjamin Davis, who would sometimes go away 
for as much as an hour or two, and talk things over. 
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We had a car for them to drive them around the city, and they 
showed up every day to make speeches off the platform that we had 
set up at 60 Hudson. 

They also sent workers from the left wing unions, No. 1, the Fur- 
riers’ Union, which Irving Potash is the president of. 

These workers would come down, 100, 200, or 300 at a time, and 
walk around on our strike line, singing songs. A number of times the 
strikers would come up to me and say “‘Are these people left wingers 
or are they Commies? What is the meaning of this?” 

My orders were to say that they were union people, and are down 
here to see that you win the strike and make it a short strike. 

At that time in 1946, the Western Union was on strike, that is, 
ACA against Western Union, the Transport Workers were on strike 
m that vear. The shipbuilders—in fact, most of New York was on 
strike. I know that the strike, the way I understood it, was that 
when the people went out on strike, it was a move of the party, the 
Communist Party, to have strikes and that was one of their moves. 
I think that we were sucked mto a Commie line. 

Mr. Carrer. In other words, you believe that there was a pattern 
followed by all these so-called left-wing unions? <A pattern that was 
set by the Communist Party? 

Mr. Ryan. That is correct. 

Mr. Carrer. What was the position of the ACA News and the 
ACA officials, relative to the entrance of the United States into war 
in Korea? 

Mr. Ryan. Well, being an officer of the union, I was very close 
with the national office, and the local. We had staff meetings every 
Monday morning at our union headquarters at 5 Beekman Street. 

Monday they would settle policy for the local. At most of those 
meetings, the national officers, Kehoe of the national office, would 
speak and tell us where we go from here, what our line or pitch would 
be to the executive board, before we met with them. 

I was speaking to Joseph Kehoe, secretary of the national office, 
and we started talking about the Korean War. He said to me, 


“MacArthur’’—we were talking about being home by Christmas, of 
the boys being home Christmas—“they will send him home before 
Christmas, you watch.”’ ‘Those poor Chinese are murdering them 


down there. We have no business down there. Why the hell don’t 
we get out of there?” 

Working in the commercial department, in my department, we 
handle ¢ ‘asualty telegrams. 

Our job is to deliver these casualty telegrams, notifying the family 
that their son was killed or wounded in action. We are instructed to 
stand by or to get help, not to leave them alone after we make our 
delivery. This was one of my reasons for resigning as an officer of 
ACA. 

Mr. Carrer. Can you describe a little more fully the events 
which have led to your changing your opinion about the ACA? 

Mr. Ryan. Selly, and also Kehoe, a number of times, mentioned 
the fact so many billions of dollars for guns and battleships, airplanes, 
in place of housing and money for the workers. He was always 
against it. He was against the Marshall plan, he was against every- 
thing that our country stood for and fought for, always. knocking at 
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the executive board meetings, and the membership meetings, always 
knocking the Government and talking the party line. 

Mr. Carrer. As far as you were concerned, these officers did follow 
the Communist Party line? 

Mr. Ryan. I believe they have. 

Mr. Carrer. Do you have any other instances which caused you 
to break with the ACA? 

Mr. Ryan. We were kicked out of the CLO for being a left-wing 
union. I went to Washington and I was at that hearing in the CIO 
Building here in Washington, and it was a fair trial 

On the way back to New York, | spoke to Dominick Panza, vice 
president of the national office, and asked him, ‘“‘Where do we go from 
here? Are we heading for a third federation?” 

He said, “What do vou mean?” The way I understand it, all of 
these unions that have been kicked out of the CLO and the A. F. of L. 
for following the party line are forming a third federation, headed by 
Bridges. 

Mr. Carrer. You mean Harry Bridges, the president of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Union. 

Mr. Ryan. That is correct. I asked Selly the same question in 
New York, and he said, “Right now I can’t answer you, Jim.” 

| said, “Well, the people in New York are not going to go for that 
line. The Western Union people will not go for that line.” 

It — : right there. I walked away from him then. 

Mr. ‘TER. Are there any other instances which led you to believe 
that 7 AC A officers were associating with Communists, or were 
Communist Party members? 

Mr. Ryan. Well, in 1950, I believe it was December 24, I met 
Irving Potash at 5 Beekman Street, Joseph Selly’s office, on the 
seventh ae, and he introduced me to Irving Potash, and says, 
‘This is Jim Ryan of the commercial department, one of the officers 
of local 10), who i is doing a very rood job for us.”’ 

3ut when he said “ve ry good job for us,”’ I knew at that time that 
Irving Potash was out on bail. I knew that they were following the 
line, and were very chummy and have been having their arms around 
their shoulders—Selly had his arm around his shoulders, and the ‘Vv were 
very chummy all evening. The party broke up and they were still in 
the office when I left, Kehoe, Selly, and Irving Potash. 

Mr. Carter. What finally led vou to break with the ACA? 

Mr. Ryan. When the officers of the national office and the local 
office were served to appear before the McCarran committee, at an 
executive board meeting, Louis Siebenberg, the vice chairman, told 
the executive board that they were going down before the committee 
to answer the questions. I immediately asked for the floor, and I 
asked that the officers of local 40 go down before this committee and 
not to stand on their constitutions il rights, but to answer the questions. 

“After all,” I said, “you are hired by the Western Union people. 
You are being paid by them. You are not going down there on your 
own, you are going down as our officers. We want you to answer 
the questions.” : 

I said, “I am not talking about the national office, because I don’t 
think we should have a national office, because we have no charter 
Right now we are an independent union.” 

1 ended by saying that I think it is time enough that Selly and Kehoe 
resign from ACA. 
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They went before the committee, and when I got the report back, 
when I got the report from the committee, a copy of the report, I 
read it. 

I thought that the committee was fair and yet they refused to 
answer the questions. They just sort of heckled the committee. 
I know everything they said in those reports were lies. 

Siebenberg said he didn’t know Helen Yewell. He worked with 
her; he worked with her very closely. She was in the union office, 
on the union payroll, in his office, five days a week. It is lie after lie 
all the way through. I was amazed that the chairman of the local, 
John Wieners, should act the way he did—and he knows better than 
| what is going on in that local. 

In the last election, Jack Jacobson, Al Doumar, they approached 
me and they told me that they were dumping Wieners as chairman. 
When I say “dumping’’, they were taking him off the ticket; they were 
not going to reelect him to office. Also Mollie Townsend was being 
taken off the same ticket, and vet Wieners goes along for their line. 

Mr. Carrer. And for all of these reasons, you finally concluded 
that vou could no longer work with the officers of the ACA, and re- 
signed, as you have indicated? 

Mr. Ryan. That is correct. 

Mr. Carrer. Do you have anything further that you would like 
to present to the committee at this time? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes. 

On April 9, 1948, at our convention in New York, at that meeting, 
Rev. William Howard Melish was the main speaker at the opening of 
the convention. 

He opened up our convention, and I think he spent about an hour 
or an hour and a half talking, and then he left. 

| believe that is all. 

Senator Smirx. The committee wishes to thank you for your 
testimony, Mr. Ryan, and you will be excused from your subpena 

Mr. Ryan. Thank you. 


TESTIMONY OF WALTER JOHN JACOBSEN, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Mr. Carrer. Will vou state vour full name and address for the 
committee, Mr. Jacobsen? 

Mr. Jacossen. Walter John Jacobsen. 

Mr. Carrer. And your address? 

Mr. Jaconspen. 24 Furman Avenue, Brooklyn 7, N.Y. 

Mr. Carrer. You are appearing today in response to a subpena 
that was served upon you, Mr. Jacobsen? 

Mr. Jacopsen. I am. 

Mr. Carrer. Would you state what your present employment is? 

Mr. Jacopsen. I am employed by Western Union Telegraph Co., 
60 Hudson Street, New York City. 

Mr. Carrer. How long have you been employed by that company? 

Mr. JAcoBSEN. 26 years. 

Mr. Carrer. In what department are you employed? 

Mr. Jaconsen. I am in the plant department, New York area, in 
New York City. I am a plant dispatcher, stationed at 60 Hudson 
Street, New York City. 

Mr. Carrer. Are you a member of the American Communications 
Association? 
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Mr. JAcopsen. Yes, I am. 

Ir. Carrer. In what respect are you a me mber of that union? 

\r. JacopseN. I am a dues-paying member. 

Mr. Carrer. Have you ever been an officer of the union? 

\lr. Jaconsen. I was a plant steward, and also a member of the 
executive board, representing the plant department. I was a steward 
from approximately 1943 until 1948. I also was a picket captain in 
the 1946 strike. 

ir. Carrer. Have you ever been a member of the executive board 
of the ACA? 

Mr. Jacopsen. I was a member of the executive board of ACA 
from 1948 until 1950, ACA Loeal 40. 

Mr. Carrer. In the 1948 election, were you a candidate on the 
slate proposed by the incumbent union officers? 
Mr. JACOB SEN. | was not. 


Mr. Carrer. On what slate did you run? 
Mr. Jacopsen. I ran on the opposition slate. At that time we 
called ourselves the rank and file committee. We planned our own 


slate in opposition to the incumbent officers. 

Mr. Carrer. Can you describe for the committee some of the 
activities of the rank and file committee in the election of 1948? 

Mr. Jaconsen. The rank and file committee met in various hotel 
rooms in New York City, and planned their campaign, planned their 
candidates. Our candidacy was confined to the local level in oppo- 
sition to the chairman, no opposition to vice chairman, opposition to 
the secretary-treasurer, opposition to recording secretary, and opposi- 
tion to the sergeant-at-arms, and we ran a candidate for eve ry ai 
on the executive board. 

At our various meetings, we mapped plans for raising money, funds, 
to have literature printed, to pay the lost time of our supporters who 
assisted us in distributing the material in the main building at 60 
Hudson Street, and who also assisted us in our mail-order campaign 
in the commercial offices in New York ( ‘ity. 

We were forced to appeal to the commercial branch and all of 
employees by mail due to the fact that we couldn’t afford to hire full- 
time organizers to solicit the various branch offices throughout the 
entire metropolitan area. 

‘he moneys that were spent in this campaign were all contributed 
by Weste 1 Union employees who supported the rank and file com- 
mittee 

Mr. ‘aRTER. What did you consider to be the fundamental issues 
in the enaeas in 1948? 

Mr. Jacopsen. The fundamental issue in the 1948 campaign was 
communism. We a ou . leaflets, and we stressed the fact that 
the officers of Local 40, ACA, had consistently followed the party 
line, had er affiliate a themselves with all left-wing unions in 
New York City. It was our purpose to elect our own rank and file 
officers who as pledged that, upon their election, they would imme- 
diately sign the non-Communist affidavit, as required by law. 

In our panes: n, we stressed to the Western Union employees in 
New York City, the fact that ACA was getting smalier and smaller, 
that they had lost many thousands of members because of this very 
same thing, and we felt that the Western Union workers in New York 
City, members of Local 40, ACA, wanted and demanded the removal 
of these officers. 
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They stated to us on many occasions that these officers were not 
serving in the members’ best interests, that, on the contrary, their 
labor activities were merely a front for their other outside activities, 
political activities. 

The membership of New York had originally joined ACA-CIO for 
the reason that they felt very strongly the need for a national labor 
union in Western Union, and that AC A, because of their loss in mem- 
bership and their political affiliations, were very weak in New York, 
and were not able to bargain effectively for the Western Union em- 
plove CS - New York. 

Mr. Carrer. During the election campaign in 1948, did your rank 
and file committee have any difficulties with the incumbent officials 
of ACA? 

Mr J ACOBSEN We did have a few incidents. Of course, we were 
attacked in the usual manner. We were called shameless, ambituous 
office Set kers. We were called union busters, we were called seces- 
sionists; they implied that we wanted to secede from the National CIO. 
At a meeting that we had arranged in the Hotel Martinique in New 
York City, with other rank and file committees, we arrived at the 
hotel, entered the lobby, and about 20 or 30 feet down the lobby Al 
Doumar, the secretary-treasurer, Dorothy Osnovitz, and Helen 
Yewell, were standing against the counter, and we immediately pro- 
ceeded upstairs to the lounge room adjoining our meeting hall. 

In that room we met Mollie Townsend, the recording secretary, 
and Louis Siebenberg, the vice chairman. 

Louis Siebenberg spoke to us and asked us what the meaning of 
this was 

We told him that we were holding a meeting. Mr. Siebenberg sug- 
gested that if we wanted to hold a meeting, why didn’t we hold it at 
5 Beekman Street, that they had rooms that they would make avail- 
able to us 

At that point, one of the rank-and-file committee took it upon 
himself to have these five officers leave the premises of the Hotel 
Martinique, in order that we might proceed with our meeting. I do 
not know how it was accomplished, but they left, and we held our 
meeting, as scheduled. 

Mr. Carrer. Were there some rumors that there had been tamper- 
Ine’ with the ballot box in prey ious elections? 

Mr. J anaK Yes, there were rumors, and we discussed them at 


great length at many of our meetings. We discussed possible steps 
that coul | be: y aken to protect the mailed ballots. 
Mr. Carrer. What did your rank-and-file committee do in that 


respect? 

Mr. JAconsen. Our rank and file committee attempted to get a 
court order, protecting the ballots at the Church Street Annex of 
the United States Post Office in New York City. 

Mr. Carter. The purpose of that order being to make sure that 
the ballots were counted properly? 

Mr. JABosen. The purpose of the order was that the mailed 
ballots, as they were mailed, would not be tampered with at the 
post office box. 

During that hearing, we were told that the ballots would be at 
the post office box, and that there were two keys for this post office 
box, and they were in a sealed envelope, and the sealed envelope 
would not be opened until the day after the balloting was closed. 
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Mr. Carrer. Was the court order granted or refused? 

Mr. Jacossen. The court order was refused on the grounds that 
our pleadings failed to state sufficient ultimate facts to constitute a 
good cause of action. 

Mr. Carrer. What success did the rank and file committee have 
in the election? 

Mr. Jaconsnn. We failed to elect any local officers, and we only 
succeeded in electing four executive board members. 

Mr. Carrer. And were you one of the executive board members 
elected at that election? 

Mr. Jacopsen. I was one of the candidates elected on the rank- 
and-file ticket, as a member of local 40 executive board, representing 
the plant department. 

Mr. Carrer. Mr. Jacobsen, have you since learned any of the 
details of how your other candidates were defeated in that 1948 
election? 

Mr. Jacopsen. Yes, I have. At a meeting in New York City, 
about 5 weeks ago, Lou Wallis said, ‘Walter, I’m going to tell you 
how the 1948 election was lost.”’ 

He explained to me the method of falsifying the ballots, and in 
that way insuring that the incumbent officers would not be defeated. 

Mr. Carrer. And Mr. Wallis described to you then the activities 
of individuals on the pay roll of the ACA, in falsifying the ballots in 
the 1948 election? 

Mr. Jacopsen. Yes. Mr. Wallis elaborated on it. He gave me all 
the details, and, frankly, I was amazed and startled at this information. 

The information that I received from Mr. Wallis vindicated the 
judgment of the rank-and-file committee in believing that the Western 
Union employees in New York City were opposed to the Communist- 
dominated officers of Local 40, ACA, and if a fair election had been 
held in 1948, we would have decisively beaten the Communist- 
dominated officers in office. 

Mr. Carrer. Do you have anything further to add to your activities 
during the 1948 election? 

Mr. JAcosseEN. One final thing, and that was that the rank and 
file committee of the Western Union emplovees in New York City, 
appealed to the national CLO for assistance in ousting these left-wing 
inion officers. 

Apparently, our rank and file committee was years ahead of the 
national CIO officers, because in March of 1950 thev were ousted by 
the national CIO for following the Communist Party line. 

Mr. Carrer. As a member of the executive board, did Vou find 
yourself at odds with other officers of the local 40, in the ACA? 

Mr. Jaconsen. Yes, I did. As a minority member of the executive 
board, they never discussed with me political affiliations, nor did they 
ever ask me to become a member of the party. 

At one particular board meeting that I attended, I listened to a 
report by Mollie Townsend, the recording secretary, of her experience 
on a Sunday at a gathering of people on the outskirts of Peekskall, 
which the prince ips al speaker was Paul Robeson. 

She explained in detail the brutality of the State troopers and she 
stated that she saw them beat small children, and she also stated that 
she was terribly frightened, was fearful of bodily harm, because of the 
tactics of the police officials, and that a resolution should be drawn 
up. protesting police brutality, and that action be taken by Governor 
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Dewey to prosecute the State officials responsible for these alleged 
acts of brutality. 

L objected to the wording of the resolution and the intent, as I 
interpreted it. 

One officer, Louis Siebenberg, the vice chairman, said to me, 
‘*Well, you are in favor of law and order, are you not?’ I said, 
Te, 1 oa 

He said, ‘Well, then you cannot object to this resolution.” 

This particular incident was typical of the run-around that the 
minority board members usually received when they opposed political 
resolutions as offered by the officers of Local 40, ACA. 

Mr. Carrer. Do vou have any thing further to give to the com- 
mittee at this time, Mr. Jacobsen? 

Mr. JAcoBsen. I wonkl like to state that the Western Union 
employees in New York City originally joined ACA-CIO for the 
purpose of forming a strong labor union in New York City that 
could bargain effectively with the Western Union Telegraph Co. 
toward the end that Western Union employees would have compar- 
able working conditions such as existed in all other industries, com- 
parable wage rates, and general working conditions. 

This was the purpose of my joining ACA-C1O. However, through 
the vears, starting with the early 1940's, where it was the recipient of 
pro-Russian literature, we were solicited for money and canisters 
were placed in the union office to aid Russia. We were placed on 
the mailing list to receive at regular intervals a periodical named 
In Fact. The editor was George Seldes. That has been identified 
by the House Un-American Activities Committee as a subversive 
publication 

We found ourselves in many controversies involving race and 
religious prejudices, and many other subversive activities —— 
offended us, not only as e mployees i ina vital industry, but as averag 
industrious and patriotic Americans. 

We objected strongly to our officers consistently disagreeing with 
the policies of our Government, and consistently upholding the policies 
of Red Russia. 

We objected to receiving literature, outlining the courses offered 
to us as good trade unionists, at the Jefferson School of Social Science 
in New York City. 

We also objected to a paid advertisement from a group of ACA-CIO 
members, which was in the Sunday Worker, under the date line of 
May 1, 1949. 

We, the Western Union employees of New York City, found our- 
selves more and more in disagreement with our elected officers, and 
feel that they have failed in the duties and responsibilities for which 
they were elected. 

Finally, on Western Union emplovees in New York City, members 
of Local 40, ACA, considered thit their contemptuous behavior at 
the ree ta of the Internal Security Committee has brought addi- 
tional disgrace upon our union. 

Senator Smita. Thank vou, Mr. Jacobsen, for your testimony before 
this committee. You will be released from your subpena. 

Mr. Jacopsen. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

(Whereupon, at 1:37 p. Tuesday, January 22, 1952, the hearing 
was recessed, subject to vn call of the chairman 
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